. . 

in like manner, the Christian 
y living in the world, but by 
gz in him. 


~ 
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re Stare.—After all our cope 
inings, and almost im 


» regard to the intermediate 
sparted, here we still are in 
ful impervious veil that hides 
,us. How striking to con 
) stand here, that one and an- 
‘iends, with us just yesterday, 


onversing perhaps on this ye. 
» now, at this instant in the 


renlity ; have experimental 
two worlds, while as yet we 
» one.— Foster. 
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For the Christian Secretary. 

Reply to the Queries of “ E.” 
I feel myself constrained to take my pen 
into my lame hand to reply to some criti- 


cisms and questions proposed to me in the 
Secretary of last week, over the signature 


of “B.”’ relating to the Exposition of Rom. 
3: LS, contained in the Secretary of Jan. 
22. I wish ) our correspondents “R.” and 
“Ei.” would each of them write an Exposi- 


tion of Rom. 5: 18, and publish them in 


the Secretary. I wish them written with- 
out any regard to the one already publish- 
ed: then 1 indy see something new, or. 
leara that which Lhave not known before. 
But their questions give me no idea, only 
that they would make your readers believe 
that there is something fuadamental want- 
ing, or else very erroneous in the Exposi- 
tion; but they do not tell us what it is.— 
“hE.” partially admits the correctness of 
the exposition of the first point of doetrinve, 
viz: that by the offence of Adam, jadg- 
ment li is Come upon all men unto conudeme- 
nation; but inquires, why [did not pursue 
the same plan in the exposition of the 
second, viz: that by the righteousness of 
Christ the free gift has come upon all men 
unte justification of life. He seems to wish 
me Gf | understand him) to point oat more 
particularly the resemblance existing be- 
tween Adam and Christ, and although I 
consider the resemblance sufficiently im- 
pled throughout the Exposition, LL will 
here state, 

i. That Adam was the head and repre- 
of all 
test generation, and their future character 


sentative his natural seed to the la- 
and destiny depended upon his obedience 
Even so Christ as a lamb 
the world, 


or disobedience. 


slain from the foundation of 
stands as the head and representative of his 
spiritual seed, and their future character 
and destiny depend apon bim. 

2. Adam’s impure nature (when he sia-| 
ned) was entailed to all his natural descend- 
aunts. Even so the pure nature of Christ 
is possessed in principle by all that are 

Therefore, | 


Adam ’s offence secured condem- 


born of the Spirit. 

3. As 
nation to all his race, even so by the right- | 
eousness of Christ, justification ts secured | 
to all that believe on him to the end of | 


time. 


Your correspondent “EB.” wishes me to/| perfect obedience of Christ is imputed for | and complete salvation. 


inform your readers what it was that fol- 
lowed the obedience of Christ which ren- 
dered full satisfaction to Divine jrsiice, for 
he says [ have not namec it. It is stated 
in the Exposition to the understanding of 
every candid, unprejudiced reader, that 
Christ rendered perfect obedience to the 
law, and then sustained (or endured) its 
penalty, and thus paid the price of redemp- 
tion for all men, by the sacrifice of himself 
&c. Again, “EB.” 


ery individual descendant of Adam 1s, or 


I wonder much that 
W ould 


such a} 


has been, redeemed. 
“Eb.” should ask such a question. 
he insinuate to readers that 


sentiment may be inferred from the Expo- 


your 


sition? I consider this unjust and unwor- 
thy of reply. Let him read the Exposi- 
tion, and if that does not satisfy him, I de- 
Again, “E.” adverts to 


spair of doing it. 
the parable of the field being bought for the 
sake of a hid in 
full exposition of the parable. 


treasure it, and asks a 
It seems 
that he is laying out a winter’s work for | 
I fear I 
shall not find room in your paper, if | com- 


| 


me, as if Lhad no employment. 


ply with his request. I suppose, however, | 


that he only wishes me to show that it is | 
one thing to pay the price of redemption 
for the world, and quite another for the} 
world to be redeemed. I know it may be) 
said that when a third person answers the | 
literal demand of a creditor in money or) 
goods tothe amount of his claim upon the) 
debtor, the debtor is redeemed or set at) 
liberty. But when the dedt is of a moral | 
nature, the character of the debtor must be | 
suited to moral government, or he cannot 
be redeemed, even though the price of re- 
demption is paid to the satisfaction of law 
and justice, yet bis character must be re- 
formed according to the government under 
which he is placed. This ie especially true 
in the price of redemption which Christ has 
paid for the world; it simply epens a way 
for merey to be cffered to the world through 
the price paid, but none of the family of 
nian are actually redeemed but those who 
repent and believs the gespe:, or in ocher 
words, believe in Jesus Christ. Here let 
it be observed, that even God himself, as 
an infinitely wise and good Sovereign, can- 
not offer mercy to sinners independent of 
the price of redemption being paid for them, 
for mercy can only be offered through the 


jlaw by being made a curse for us. 


of redemption being paid by the sacrifice 
of Christ, justifies the gospel offer of mercy 
to sinuers, but cannot redeem ftom bond- 
age to sin without faith in Christ, for he is 
the end of the law for righteousness to ev- 
ery one that believeth, and no other. “E.” 
seems to think that justefication of life can- 
not be freely offered to all men, because 
some have never heard of Christ. I admit 
that some have not heard, but we ought to 
consider that we are authorized to preach 
the gospel to every creature, or to all men, 
and so extensively as the gospel is preached 
to men, justification of life is freely offered 
them through Jesus Christ. This is all I 
have contended for in the Exposition. 
Finally; “E.” tells us that he cannot 
see how justification of life coming upon an 
individual consists with his being afterwards 
eternally damned. I have not contended 
for this only on the ground that the free 


| . . : 
giftcomes upon him with the offer of life 


through the provisions of the Atonement, 
and if he rejects it, he is more guilty than 
he could have been if the offer had never 


been made him, and his punishment must 


be greater. 

1 am now prepared to fill up “E’s” blank, 
viz: that as Adam (in the offence) posses- 
sed the whole mass of corrupt nature in 
relation to his natural seed, and let that 
mass of nature be divided and sub-divided 
into ever so many millions of parts, each 
particle of that nature is as impure in his 
descendants as it was in the mass. Even 
so Clirist possessed the whole mass of pure 
nature in relation to his children, and let 
that nature be divided and subdivided into 
ever su many parts, each particle is as pure 
in those that believe in him as it was in the 
mass. Itis imputressible. 


fence tends to eternal death in relation to all 
his seed, to the latest generation; but the 
obedience of Christ tends to eternal life.— 
Hence the polluted nature of Adam does not 
secure eternal death to all his natural seed ; 
for there is a way of salvation provided 
through Jesus Christ that whosoever believ- 


eth on him might bave eternal life; and we | 


are required to preach the gospel to all 
Adam’s children to whom we can have ac- 


As 
cess, and make them the offer of life by the 


authority of Christ, and assure them that 
eternal life is secured to those that come to 
him forit. Butthis we could not consist- 
ently doif he had not made provision for it, 
and thisisall we mean by the price of re- 


demption being paid, so that the free gift) 


may come upon them with the offer of life, 


_and secure eterual life to those that believe 


in Jesus. The polluted nature descends by 


natural generation from father to son, from 


/mother to daughter, and so on; but the pure 


nature of Christ is imparted directly from 
himselfto all his children. The parents (if 
they are believers) cannot impart it to their 
children, but if the child believes, he re- 
ceives pure nature from Christ. Hence tie 


He is 
made unto them wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. E. D. 


righteousness to all his children. 


Imputed Righteousness: 
Dr. Woods, of Andover, has written a 
long letter to the N. E. Puritan on this sub- 


ject. He had been requested by several 


‘| missionaries and others, to answer the ques- 
asks me if I believe ev- | on, * Whether the righteousness of Christ 


is imputed to believers for their justifica- 
tien 7” 
What is meant by the righteousness of 
Christ? After stating that Christ, as man, 
perfectly obeyed the divine law, Dr. W. 
says:—Zivn’s Adv. 

But as Redeemer, he was under another 
law. He came into the world to save = sin- 
ners, and tosave them by dying for them. 
This was his commission. The Father 
gave him a commandment, that he should 
die on the cross for the sinsof men. Thus 
it became a part of the work assigned him 
on earth, to redeem us from the curse of the 
Ac- 
cordingly itis said, “*He was obedient un- 
to death.” The covenant or law of re- 
demption reached even to this. So that if 
he had refused to drink the cup which his 
Father put into his hand, he would have 
failed to fulfil all righteousness. And then, 
though he was perfectly obedient to the pre- 
cepts of the moral law, his obedience and 
righteousness as Rrdeemrr, would not have 
beencomplete. It appears, then, that the 
righteousness of Christ, the snointed Sav- 
iour, included his whole work in the way 
of obedience to the precepts of the moral 
law, and in the way of suffering and dying 
for sinners, which was obedience to the spe- 
cial command which God gave him as Re- 
deemer. His righteousness is the whole 
virtue of what he accomplished in his it enr- 
nate state, the whole merit of his humilia- 
tion and his obedience unto death. 

In reply to the question, what is meant 
by imputation? Dr. W. says: 

The imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
does not mean, that his righteousness be- 
comes literally the personal righteousness of 
believers. 1 is not transferred to them, so 
as to become their personal attribute. It is 
not theirs iv such a sense, that they can tru- 
ly say that they themselves have perfectly 


blood of atonement. Therefore the price 


obeyed the Jaw. This isa notion of im- 


Back of this lies the question,— 


TLS ETS 


putation which never has been, and never 
can be adopted by any judicious divine. It 
is a palpable absurdity. 

Nor is it meant that the righteousness of 
Christ, is so imputed tu us, that we can be 
saved without holincss. Holiness, or person- 
al righteousness, begun in regeneration,and 
finally, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
made perfect, is indispensable, not as the 
meriturious ground of justification, but for 
other reasous, and those of essential con- 
sequence ; indispensable particularly, as a 
qualification for the happiness of heaven.— 
Christ surely did not die to free us from the 
obligation or necessity of obedience, or to 
procure for us liberty to livein sin. On the 
contrary, it was one important end of bis 
carnation and death, to redeem us from all 
iniquity, andto make usholy. So that jas- 
tification and sanctification are inseparably 
connected. 

In what sense,then, are we to understand 
the word impute in this case? I reply ; in 
very nearly the same sense in which it is 
used, Rom. 4: 6,8, 11. God is said, v. 8, 
to impute rightcousness to believers without 
works. What is it for God to do this 7— 
The answer is foundin vs. 7 and 8. It is 
to forgive their iniguitics. And this is the | 
same us not to impute sin fo thom. And not 
to impute sin, or to forgive sin, is to remit 
the merited punishment of sin, or to save 


= —= 


ranging about on foot, as if we had grown 
young again, and as if nature had assumed 
a more beautiful and cheerful aspect. 

The morning we set out fur Vesuvius 
was bright and warm ; but a cool breeze 
was blowing from the sea. All nature wore 
a smile, and old Vesuvius, evenjas he loom- 
ed up in the distance, with scarred and 
blackened visage, assumed a glad and gra- 
cious look. As we passed through the 
streets, we found them lined, at this early 
hour, with stalis of rich vegetables and lus- 
cious fruit, the largest and finest I ever saw. 
We purchased a pound of large ripe figs 
for a single grano, a little less than a cent, 
and a pound of apricots for two or three 
granos. Plums, oranges and other fruit 
common in this country, can be procured 
equally cheap. We met long trains of 
mules and asses, accompanied by people 
from the country, with the productions of 
the soil. Some of the women were carry- 
ing immense loads on their head, but all 
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er a few stray flowers of virtue, some bet- 
ter and purer feelings, some remains of a 
holier state, and, it may be, mute promises 
-of a happier time to come. 

Several persons had offered themselves 
to us as guides, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, but we had learned to distrust the 
knaves, who pounce upon inexperienced 
travellers, and make them pay for their dis- 
agreeable attentions. On this account we 
had resisted all their importunities, and 
turned them off. One fellow, however, 
seemed determined to follow us, and we 
saw him toiling on behind the horses, in the 
hot Italian sun, with as much apparent vig- 
or as the horses themselves. We said noth- 
ing, but kept on, and as we approached the 
second cone referred to, had lost sight of 
him. But just as we had begun, in vain, to 
dispose of our horses, in order to make 
the ascent, he made his appearance from 
behind some masses of lava and ashes,with 
a basket of provisions and fruit upon his 


looked lively and pleasant. The climate 
of this country is so charming that it acts | 
upon the avimal spirits, as much almost as 
the wine which it produces ; and hence, 
notwithstanding all their poverty and mise | 
ery, the [talinus,—those in the country es+ 
peciaily,—-oflen wear a happy look, aud 
pass along, murmuring gay tunes, as if mus 


sic were a sort of natural breath. In some | 


men from the merited punishment of sin. — 


sense, isto hold sinnersto the threatened | 


punishment, to visit upon them the just con- 


sequences of their offence. Accordingly, | 


to impute righteousness to us, (v. G,) isto re- 


ithe fatal consequences of transgression, | sorrow of 


mit the penalty of the law, to save us from jure grievous to be borne. 


, , 
of the cities and villages, you see much | 


good healih,and with a grano im his pocket, At first it did not appear so very lofty, but! 7 if all serene their still Slentned 


is wuturally a happy fellow. The poor | 
women are the worst off; for their hege | 
lords bind upon them heavy burdens,which | 
The care and 


poverty-stricken homes come 


‘and to bestow upon us the benefits of right- | upon them, and hence many of them seem 
In conclusion, I observe, that Adam’s of- | eousness, while the righteousness required | tv be prematurely haggard and gray. It 


jis not found in us, but in another. 
| 


and in) 
vicarious suffering, or as the Apostle speaks, 
in obedience uato death, is the real ground 


sisting in obedience to moral law, 


}of our justification, It avails te our for- | 
|giveness and eternal life, as much as our 


own perfect obedience would have done. 
In this way, it isiwputedto us, or reckoned 
‘to our account, so that we receive the good 
resulting from it, as theugh we ourselves 


| were perfeetly righteous. Itis not trans- 


ferred tous, so as to become our personal 


attribute ; but itis made over to us as fo its 
|benefits. ‘This is the essence of the gospel 
Mankind would 


have enjoyed immortal happiness in heav- 


|doctrine of justification. 


en, as the reward of their own perfect right- 
}sousness, had they attained to that right- 
But inthis they have failed.— 
And now, under the 


| eousness. 
| They are all sinners. 
reign of grace, those who believe, though 
'destitate themselves of the righteousness 
/required, will enjoy immortal happiness 
| through the righteousness of another. The 


‘merit of their Redeemer’s finished work— | 


his perfect rightcousness, avails to their final 
It is the real,mer- 
\iterious ground of their forgiveness and 
‘eternal life. It is imputed to them—it is, 
in the divine economy, made over to them, 
or reckoned to their account, so that it will 
turn to their advantage as much as though 
it were literally their own. 

Calvin says, ‘to place our righteousness 
‘in the obedience of Christ is to affirm that 
hereby only we are accounted righteous, 


| 


because the obedience of Christ is imputed 


HY REY. ROBERT TURNBULL. 

Taking time by the forelock, we set out, 
at early dawn, one beautiful morning, to 
visit Mount Vesuvius, and if possible, Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and resolved to do 
this, as far as practicable, on foot, partly 
for the sake of economy,and partly to prove, 
that “some things can be done as well as 
others.”” Furthermore, we bad found from 
experience that a pedestrian is in the best 
situation toenjoy sight-seeing. He can go 
fast or slow, just as it pleases him, jump 
over a hedge or wall, and wander in the 
tields, drop into some out of the way cor- 
ner and saunter about in meditative mood, 
talk withthe people of the country, enter 
their houses, and if the humor seize him, 
take an entirely different direction from the 
one he at first intended. There is an ex- 
hilaration, too, in walking, which is exceed-, 
ingly pleasant, and adds great zest to the 
enjoyment of natural objects. Fatiguing, 
to be sure, it often is ; but rest can always 
be enjoyed by an easy, independent pedes- 
trian. He can seek a sheltered spot, on 
the brow of the hill, or in the shadow of 
the trees by the brink of the river, or the 
side of the fountain,eat his bread and cheese, 
chat with his friend, or gaze upon the fair 
and changing aspects of nature around 
him,—or he may drop into a cottage, con- 
verse with the inmates,and gather useful in- 
formation while resting his weary limbs. 
This was our method, generally, of visit- 
ing the various points of interest, in our 
European tour. We went over the wider 
spaces and less interesting regions, in dili- 
gence or steamer, but ever preferred to 
ramble amid fair or classic scenes. Both 


of us had been greai walkers in our early 


was pleasant, however, this morning, to see 


The perfect righteousness of Christ, con-| the loug trains of people, with their burdens 


of produce, approaching the city, with lit- 
tle apparent anxiety, except to get there as 
speedily as possible. The men follow their 
uiules aud asses, conducting or rather shov- 
ing them on, by the tail! We passed the 
bridge of Madelana, walked through the 
long suburb, which extends two or three 
/miles to Resina, at which place we lured a 
couple of horses to assist us in ascending 


| the mountain. 

| Previous to this, however, we visited the 
rains of Herculaneum, which lies beneath 
Resina,and is partly covered with its build- 
‘ings. It was overwhelmed with lava from 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the 79th 
year of the Christian era, at the same time 
that Pompe and Stabaw (uow Castella- 
mare) outhe sea coast, were buried with 
sand and Herculaueum, lying just 
under the mountain, was entombed in the 


ashes. 


‘red hot lava, whole rivers of which miust 
have passed over it, while the other places 
mentioned,being at a greater distunce,were 
simply covered with sand and ashes. It 
‘must have been a city of considerable ex- 
‘tent, and great splendor. A part of the 
city only bas been excavated, and most of 
‘the marble statues and other articles found 
iu it have been conveyed to the museum at 
Naples. Besides, all the excavations have 
/been filled up but one, into which we de- 
scended, by means of steps, taking lighted 
candles in our bands. ‘The city hes trom 
‘fifty to sixty feet beneath the surfaceywhich 
|cousists mainly of lava, harder than the sol- 
id rock. In the portion we risited we 
‘found the remains of an extensive theatre, 
‘capable of containing many thousand per- 
sons. In shape, it is circular, ike au am- 
phitheatre, with ranges of stone benches 
for the spectators, and seats of stone for 
the musicians eneircling the stage in the 
centre. It was affecting to walk, with light- 
ed caudles,around the long corridors of this 
ancient building, fifty feet beneath the sol- 
id lava, which had formed its sepulehre for 
ages. How dark and silent now, where, at 
one time, all was splendor, madness, aud 
merriment ! 


Leaving Resina, on horseback, we began 
toascend the mountain. A rough road has 
been formed of stones, lava aud ashes, 
which gradually runs up the mountain, 
winding around frowm point to point, amid 
vineyards, olives and other fruit trees,grow- 
ing luxariantly upon the ashes emitted 
from Vesuvius in by-gone days: A striking 
symbol of the manner in which good ts edu- 
ced from evil, of the life which springs 
from death, of the paradise which blossoms 
on the ruins of time. It took us an hour 
and a half to ascend as far as the horses 
would go, and we went part of the way at 
a pretty fair trot. ‘The asceut was some- 
times difficult and toilsome, then agato easy 
and pleasant. We arrived at what seem- 
ed to be the former top of the mountain, 
and where we could discover the evideuces 
and remains of two former craters now fill- 
edup. This part of the mountain is of 
immense extent, and is pattly covered with 
verdure and trees, but becoming bare and 
desolate towards the centre. Ou this stands 
a separate and recently formed cone, which 
rises abruptly, and to an immense height. 
Vegetation is extended, though somewhat 
scantily, nearly to the foot of this second 
cone, and we observed flowers growing far 
up the mountain, amid its black and deso- 


would be expected, just asin the lowest 


days; and we felt somehow, while thus 


late masses, where nothing of the kind| appe 


head, touk possession of our horses, and 
fastened them ina way peculiar to himsell, 
to some of the loose blocks of lava, and ac- | 
companied us, with his basket on his back, 
up to the very top of the volcano. His body 
must have been of iron to du so. But we 
realy felt obliged to him, as, without his) 
aid, it would have been impossible for us 
to gainthe summit. It took us at least two 
hours to ascend this second cone, which is 


| 


To impute sin, in the common Seripture | squalid wretchedness ; but an Italian, in| covered with loose scoria, sand and ashes. | 


when we had ascended a great distance,and 

exhausted our strength, at least for the mo- 

ment, it rose above us, height upon height. 

We rested and refreshed ourselves from the | 
welcome basket of our guide, then began | 
our ascent, a second time, and after going | 
up about as far as at first, were obliged to) 
sit down again, when, finally making a des) 
perate and Joag continued effort, with limb | 
and cane, we reached the top of the moun- 

tain, on the edge of which we sat down to 

breathe, and partook a second time of the! 
homely but invigorating fare provided for | 
us. We then walked some two hundred) 
yards or more, over ashes, sand and stones, | 
and came to the rim of the crater, which! 
isof great extent, being over a quarter of) 
a mile in diameter,—some say half a mile, 
but this is an evider.t exaggeration,and | 
descending abruptly at least a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred feet. We wentdown) 
into it some thirty or forty feet, but found | 
it impossible to go further. 1 endeavored) 
to go a littl further, but so alarmed my 


coild my voiee have sounded like the rush 
of many waters, accompanied with the mu- 
sic of celestial harpers, harping with thei¢ 
harps :— 
“Now to the shining realms above, 
I lift my hands and glance mine eyes; 
O for the pinions of a dove, 
To bear me to the upper skies. 
There from the bosom of my God, 
Oceans of endless pleasure roll ; 
There would | fix my last aboue, 
And drown the sotrows« f my :oa! }* 
Vesuvius far surpassed my expectations: 
All my previous conceptions of its extent 
and grandeur were poor and tame. Much 
did Niagara, with its world of waters rush- 
ing over the precipice into the yawning 
abyss below, impress me with its grandeur 
and beauty ; but Vesuvius, oWing to its pe 
culiar associations, inspired me with s sense 
of deeper sublimity and more awful de« 
light. I have never experienced this feel- 
ing, at least, in the same degree, except 
when passing through high Alpine solitudes, 
where glacier peaks, irradiated with the 
light of heaven, seem to mingle with the 
stars, and form an illuminated pathway to 
glory. 
“Holding with God himself communion high, 
Where the dread peal of swelling torrents fills 
The sky-roofed temple of the eternal hills ; 
Or when upon the mountain's silent brow, 
Bright stars of ice and azure fields of snow ; 
While needle peaks of granite, shooting bare, 
Tremble in ever-vatying tints of air,— 
Great joy, by horror tamed, dilates the heart, 
And the near heavens their own dk lights impart } 
When the sun bids the gorgeous scene farewell, 
uge peaks of darkness named, of fear and storms, 
forms, 


In sea-like reach of prospect, round us spread 
Tinged like au angel's smile, all rosy red.” , 


; Wordsworth. 
In ascending the mountain, we had en- 


joyed at various points, charming views of 
the city and bay of Naples, with the eur« 
rounding scenery. O! it was a glorious 
thing tolook down from those stupendous 
elevations upon the wide and varied lands 
scape of southern Italy, glowing in the 
rich light of a summer’s sun. Earth, air 
and water,mountains heights and far spread 
vallevs, dark woods and gay vineyards, the 
sea and sky, were fused into a harmonious 
whole, by means of the all-pervading radi« 
ance, instinct, as it seemed, with the Spirit 
of God, the Light of the universe. It is 
in circumstances like these that we forget 
man, and the curse of sin that clings to his 
nature, and permit our very souls to mingle 
with universal being around us, feeling 
nothing but a profound and blessed con- 
sciousness of “a presence and a power,” 
infinite and ineffable. 


“Wisdom and spirit of the universe ! 


travelling companion, that he insisted upon | Thou soul that art the eternity of thought ! 


my giving it up. 


gerous to attempt it, owing, in part, to the | By day or star-ligit ; 


rapid plunge of the descent, and the nox- 
ious vapors which fillthe crater. Even on 
the spat where we stood, the ashes are hot 
to the touch, and little jets of steam or gas 
are proceeding from the crevices. Our 
guide roasted half a dozen eggs which he 
had brought on purpose, by simply scraping 
a little hole, and covering them with the 
sund. 
| At the bottom of the crater there is an- 
other little cone, quite recently formed 
from the materials thrown out of the burn- 
‘ing mountain, and in which opens a huge 
vent or chimney, for the fire and smoke 
‘which are constantly rising from it. With- 
‘in this ery mouth you hear a dashing,rumb- 
| ling noise, as if a mighty sea of burning la- 
va were heaving in the heart of the moun- 
pera and far down in the bowels of the 
eurth, oceasionally rising, like the swell of 
‘the sen, and throwing its burning waves to 
‘the surface, Every now and then it would 
‘seem to gather itself up for an effort, and 
with aloud, thunderous explosion, cast up 
red hot stones and ashes, mingled with la- 
va, flame and smoke* Every explosion 
produces a prolonged echo in the cavern, 
and a trembling of the mountain, and in 
that silent desolate tegion; fills the specta- 
tor with a sort of fearful delight. Sume of 
the stones were thrown to the height of a 
hundred or two hundred feet. Never in 
my life had I such profound and lofty con- 
ceptions of the power and majesty of God. 
Far above the clouds, which were reposing 
on its sides, at an elevation ten times high- 
er than the cupola of St. Paul's; in Lon- 
den, looking down into a cavern of im- 
mense extent, at the bottom of which is a 
vent for the hidden fires of the universe, 
the centre of which, philosophers tell us, is 
filled with a vast sea of melted lava, heav- 
ing and dashing beneath the thin crust of 
stratified rock,— 

“An ever-burning fotge of fire ; 
Whereon, in awful and omnipotent ease, 
Nature, the delegate of God, brings forth 
Her everlasting elements, and breathes 
Arotind that fluent heat of Jight, which clothes 
[tself in lightnings, wanderin through the air, 


And pierces to the last and loftiest pore 
Of earth's snow mantled mountains, — 


and on looking up, seeing nothing but the 
calm and everlasting heavens above, I fel: 
asif I were nearer than usual to the God of 
the universe, and almost trembled with « 
sublime and awful pleastre. I recognized 
my own littleness; but longed to penetrate 
the infinite and everlasting. Earth and its 
dreams seemed as nothing, God and eterni- 
ty all in all, Then I felt that I could sing, 


fee, et ers ease 
Icanoes, but Vesuvius certainly an 
 emeed flame. At all events it has ugh, 
the vivid reflection of which on the ding 
smoke makes it so like flame, that it may 


*Scientific men affirm 


It would have been dan- And givest to forms and images a breath 


And everlasting motion ! notin vain, 


: thus from my first dawn 
| Of childhood, didst thou intertwine for me 


| The passions that build up our human soul; 


| Not with the inean and vulgar works of man, 

| But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature; purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and tear,—vntil we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 

Wordsworth: 


Hopiag for a Revival. 

The very hope, when it is lively, is revis 
ving. It stimulates to those exertions which; 
by the divine blessing, bring their own ree 
ward, ‘fle that plougheth shall plough in 
hope ;” and then “he that thresheth in hope 
shail be partaker of his hope ;” and they 
shall “rejoice together.” 

The Christian who is habitually longing 
for a revival of religion, is, in fuct,in a high 


-|state of revival hiniself: and, so far, is ac- 


tually possessed of what he desires, Let 
him never give up the hope of seeing bet. 
ter days for Zion. However dark the pres- 
ent hour; he knows that there must bee 
morning; thotgh it may be long of coming 4 
and he looks for it the more eagerly, as the 
night seems deeper, and gloomier and more 
fraught with peril. le charges himself to 
he faithful here: “My soul, wait thou only 
upon God; for my expectation is from 
hitm.’” 

When a strong hope that a revival is neat 
becomes general in a church, itis usually 
one of the fairest harbingers that “a day of 
salvation isat hand.”” Hope is a pectiliare 
ly contagious feeling. When ardently felt 
by one of the brethren, another soon grows 
warm by the contact; and the vivifying 
fervor spreads from member to member, till 
the whole bedy glows and tingles with the 
vital heat, comes out of its frigid an | sdor- 
mant state, fises in the strength of the 
Lord, and takes vigorous hold of bis glori- 
ous work. 

How inany revivals have thus commen- 
ced! Why should they not commence 
again in like manner? If any one would 
feel this revivifying hope, let him fulfil the 
conditions of it. Self-abasement, prostra- 
tion of the soul in penitential confessions, 
and seizing the promises of the grace of 
Christ in faith—from hence is the’ufe and 
warmth of such hope as “maketh not asha- 
med ;” and so far as this is experienced, 
just so far is religion already revived, and 
theaway prepared for its spreading on every 
side.— Boston Recorder. 


Truth is always consistent with itself j 
hence asupposition which leads, by a cons 
catenation of logical deductions,to a conse 
quence which is true, must itself be true ; and 
that which necessarily involves a conse 


depths of degradation, one may yet discov- 


described as euch by common observers. 


te | quence which is absurd or impossible, must 
itself be false- 


itself 


<a no apy 


~s owe -— ——= 


Poetry. 


For the Christian Secretary. 


Midaigtt Musings. 
Yes, ‘tis midnight ;—meet the season 
Por the sp rit's wandering flight; ‘ 
Or to rest, and calmly reason 
Midst the peaceful shades ef night’ 
Swertly now im lowly musings, 
Motely breathe their silent ley. 
Or through fancy's realm diffos'™as 
Steal the pensive though*s eway- 


In the folds of quiet stimber, 
Nature rests in calm repose; 
O’er the solemn ti!Iness flows ; 
Murmaring winds now faint and weary, 
To their festing-place bave gone, 
Darkness sombre-clad and dreary, 
Sits enthroned on hill and lawn. 


Voices lately proad and mirthfol, 
In the gay and thoughtless throng, 
W ith the mourner's sad and weful, 
Rest the sleeping hcst amopg. 
Midst the gloom around me spreading, 
Nought is heard, noughtis seen, 
Save the shades of darka¢ss shedding, 
Shadows of their dusty queen. 
Midnight! yes; but forth are peeping 
Stars with ever-@atchful eyes; 
Now their faithfalvigiis keeping— 
Sentinels of yOnder skies. 
Nature in her silence speaking, 
Whispers if the Jistening ear, 
Voices fromher stillness breaking, 
Tell of gakeful beings near. 


Beings Sw in memory living, 

Onc@ coinpanions of our way, 
Back from earth their spirits giving, 
Left their prison-house of clay; 
Fein their homes celestial straying, 

Visitants to earth again; 
Fitting shadows round me playing, 


Speak.n ; v ith the souls of men. 


Epirits too, their charges keeping, 
Guardians from the courts above; 
To the wakeful and the sleeping, 
Messengers of peace and love; 
With the rve that never closes, 
Beaming round with heavenly light, 
Safe my rest, in calm reposes, 
Midst the warcumes of the night. 
Canton, Feb., 1247. A. P.YV. 


dicligious \ floral. 
The Cast Off, or Stolen Boy. 
The following strange and deeply af- 
fecting narrative was drawn up by a gen- 


tleman of veracity and discrimination, who 
is well acquainted with the facts, and has 


had many private conversations with the 
individual whose singular history cannot 
fail to excite the interest of every one. It 
is hoped that the publication of this story 
will lead to some clue by which the mys 
tery which hangs around his origin may be 
dispelled. The account may be relied on 
us strictly true.—Chr. Watchman, 

In the vicinity of Worcester, Mags.,there 
lives a member of a Christian church who 
does not know when or where he was born, 
In his history 
show the 


or who were his parents. 
are incidents of interest, which 
over-ruling hand of Providence, and which 
may deserve to be chronicled ; 

Among his earliest recollec'ions, is the 
idea of a home in some thickly settled place, 
{Albany as he now supposes,) of playing 
with children there, and of being partica- 
larly attached to achild bearing the name 
of Elleck Sickle, or of one like it in sound. 
He has a faint remembrance of seeing two 
women talking together, and of being in‘lu- 
enced to get into a stage coach, or some 
carringe, with one of them, and of riding 
off. After awhile the carriage stopped,and 
they leftit. The colored woman with whom 
he had ridden, took him across lots to a 
house some distance from the road, and 
awhile after he reached there, he remem- 
bers meeting a stout colored man, of rough 
appearance, and of feeling that he was in 
‘trouble. Sad, was the condition 
of this innocent child of not more, proba- 
He had no 
kind father or mother near, to love, pity, 
and take care of lim,—nv brothers or sis- 
fers dear, with whom to play and be happy. 

He was now in the hands of two color- 


indeed, 


bly, than three years of age. 


ed persons, of intemperate, vicious habits, 
(Indians it is supposed) who cared little 
for him, and of whom he was afraid.—- 
They went by the name of Purchase, and 
bade him eall them father and mother, and 
punished him if he neglected to do it. 

They strolled about the country, hunt- 

ing, fishing and begging, mingling in the 
worst society, often drunk and quarrelling 
In their drunken froles, Abraham, (as he 
‘was called,)found it necessary to hide some- 
where, toavoid beating or death. tn their 
travels, they employed him to beg for them 
from house to house, andif he did notsue. 
ceed so well as they thought be might, or 
if in any way he displeased them, he was 
sure to be knocked down, orto be severely 
whipped. Sometimes they would take him 
to ponds and keep him wading in the water 
fur hours, catching bluod-suckers for them 
‘to sell to some apothecary. He suffered 
much from floggings, hunger and cold, 
spending at times chilly, and even freezing 
nights out of doors. 

On one occasion his life seemed to be in 
great peril ; farina dismal swamp, he was 
taken alone by the colored man, and taken 
there, ashe was told, to be killed. The 
club was actually seized to put him out of 
the way, as one of whom his pretended fa- 
ther said he was very sick, and would be rid 
of; but the heart of the savage, as he ga- 
zed for a moment upon the face of the ter- 
rified child, and saw the fast flowing tears, 
and the deep distress, was softened. God 
held back the murderous arm. The club 
fell down, The little hand was seized. 
The cruel one also wept; their tears min- 
gied together. 

At length, after having travelled much— 
after baving visited several Cities, and spent 


him to a house where they assured lim of 
safety, and of being provided for. 


| perbaps two or three years with these vag-| per the inquiry for a child 
bonds, and been urged by others repeated 


er. His escape was in the city of Provi-| that was sought for, 
dence, and in this way :—His keepers got ' ' 
drunk in a den of iniquity, and fought, and/ enough of interest in it to secure its publi- 
excited his fears, He hurried to get out| cation generally, as it teaches some lessons 
of the place. The woman, mevacing bim| relative to the importance of inquiring af- 
with her fist, bade him stop. He hesitated | ter the condition and wants of the poor or 
a little, but ashe looked he saw her strike| houseless, and as perha « us general pul- 
at the throat of the man with frightful ef-| lication may bring to light something rf 
fect, at which, still more alarmed, he fled, | advantage to the kind- e#rted subject of i. 
and left them forever. He was seen pass- 
ing by some young men of the “‘baser sort” 


who knew of the quarrel. They pointed 
That 
house was “the way to hell.” There he was 
employed for afew weeks as an errand boy, 
and much befriended by an inmate, a negro 
woman. She manifested a deep sympathy 
and interest for him ; talked kindly with 
him, and told him he ought not to stay in 
such a place, and proposed conducting bita 
away. She learned of him that he had 
been at Smithfield, R. L, in company with 
the colored vagrants, and knew the name 
of one family in that place. She therefore 
went with him, and left him there in the 
road to haut up the family whose name he 
had mentioned, or to look out for himself 
the best way he could. Soon after being 
left alone, he called at a house where he 
was treated unkindly,and bade to go home. 
Poor boy! He had uo friends, no home.— 
He begged his food, and slept in a barn.— 
He wandered about until be found the dwel- 
ling where he bad been before, and was 
permitted to stay awhile. But rum ruled 
ia that house, and brought upon the ragged 
boy hunger and stripes. In the course of 
afew weeks, it drove him off. 

Ile now directed his course to Woon- 
socket, R. L., and called there at the house 
of a widow woman, where he bad been two 
ur three times on errands while at Smith- 
field ; but she did not feel able to keep him. 
Consequently he ran about the streets with- 
out any abiding place, obtaining his living 
as he could, and sleeping in barns,or where 
he could. Here he managed to secure the 
friendship of some cluldren, of about his 
age, through whose kindness im giving him 
food, and in helping him frequently to lodg- 
ings, he got along, after a fasion, for sev- 
eralmonths. Then, by the advice of some 
one, he went to a factory, a short distance 
out of the village, and at the door inquired 
for the agent who soon made his appea:- 
ance, gave him employ, and found him a 
home. But from this place, after a short 
season, he ran off, tired with factory life.— 
With nothing in his hand, and not much on 
his back, he found his way to Mendon.— 
There he halted, called at a house, was 
closely questioned by the woman, and advi- 
sed to retrace bis steps a mile or so, and 
seek employment in a tavern which he had 
passed. Tle did as advised, and was kept 
by the landlord as a ‘chore boy”’something 
morethan a year. ‘Then, by consent, he 
was taken and put on board a stage, for the 
second time, and brought to New England 
Village, to work there in a thread factory. 
He went to N. E. village some eighteen 
or twenty years ago. It is supposed by the 
family where he first boarded, in that vil- 
lage, that he could not, on his arrival there, 
have been, at most, more than eight or 
nine years of age. He labored in that 
thread factory about two years, when the 
business there was given up, and he was 
thrown out of employment. But he was 
permitted to have a home in the family 
with whom he had boarded, and, after 
awhile, commenced working at shoe ma- 
king. He was considered to be a good, 
honest, truth-telling boy, having contracted 
few, if any of the many vices tu which fur 
several years he had been constantly expo- 
sed. Ile was sometimes called “Abraham 
the best,”’ or “the best boy.” 

Ten years since, ignorant, and poor, and 
young as he was, he married and commen- 
ced the duties of the head of a family.— 
Favored with a good companion, and with 
good natural talents, he has picked up some 
learning, and has inavaged to live comfort- 
ably, respectably, and happily. They have 
been blessed with two promising children, 
« son and daughter,—have been led to se- 
cure an interestin Christ, and are now val- 
uable members of the Baptist church in N. 
Ei. village. 


Thus the cast off, or stelen boy of many 
perils and hardships, has been taken care 
of by his Heavenly Father—has been made 
an heir of eternal life, and is favorably sit- 
uated for usefulness and enjoyment, in this 
world. The name by which he w now 
know is Abraham Vest. If he bas a moth- 
er living, or any friends who touk care of 
him in early childhood, they could easily 
satisfy themselves that he was the child 
they dressed and nourished once, as he has 
a mark on his hack of a milk white color, 
which must have been there at a very early 
period in his infancy, if not (as is most 
probable,) always ; and must have been no- 
ticed by persons who had the care of him 
in the days of his helplessness. He has al- 
so a large sear on lus left foot, probably 
produced by a scald or burn, of the cause 
of which he has not the slightest re-ollec- 
tion. Yes, he could be identified vy any 
individuals who knew him in his earliest 
years, and who should care to find him.— 
Cut off, ashe now is, from all knowledge 
of his. parents, or of their kinsfulk, it would 
afford him gratification, if not advantage, 
could some of them be brought to light. 

It is said, that several years ago, it was 
rumored in the neighborhood where he fiv- 
ed, that there was an advertisement in some 
of the papers, for a boy that bad been lust 
or stolen a few years before, and that a lib- 
eral reward was offered for his discovery, 
as several thousand dollars had been left 
for that child, could he be found. It is ul- 
so said, that some time since, some friends 
of Mrs. Vest, in Provideuce, stated that 


and from certain circumstances it has been ; 
y toleave them,he escaped from their pow-| surmised that Abraham Vest is the person : 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


alluded to above, [the general correctness of the preceding| d 
statements, which were drawn up after my 


in that advertisement. 


It is hoped that this true story may have . 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


The Sabbatie River. 


fifth chapter of book seven of the “War- 
of the Jews,”’ makes the following mention 
of a remarkable river, which Titus Cesar 
saw intravelling through Syria, ui er his 
stay at Berytus :— 


belonging to Agrippa’s kingdom and Ra-' 


and hath plenty of water; after which its) 
springs fail for six days together, and leave | 
its channels dry, as any one may see. Al-| 
ter these days,it runson the seventh day | 
as i. did before, and as though it had under- | 


gone no change at all; it hath also been | 


Sabbaiic river; that name being taken | 


Jews.” 
Pliny also mentions a river which the) 


river of Josephus ; thatis, it flows for six 
days and rests on the seventh. | 
however,is,we believe,designated by neither 
as identical with the Jewish seventh day or 
Sabbath. 
has been anxiously sought by modern tray-_ 
ellers, but as they have not heretofore been | 
successfu! in finding traces, some believe, | 
with the translators of Josephus, that it has | 
become extinct, while others deem that it | 
nation of the Jewish histortan. 

In the November number of Silliman’s, 
Journal we find an article which throws al 
new light on the subject; eo far as our read- | 


Vhe writer takes the) 
| 


ing is concerned. 
position that the river has not been found 


wrong direction. The passage which we 
have quoted, places the river between Ar- 
cea and Ruaphanea, in Aggrippa’s kingdom. 
The words in Italic, he thinks, are an in- 
terpolation of some transcriber or scholist, 
intended to make the deseription of Jose- 
phus more definrte. The effect of this in- 
terpolation, if interpolation it is, is to place 
the river in the part of Palestine south of 
Berytus, while it is manifest that as Titus 
was travelling from Berytus to Antioch, it 
must be looked for at the north of the first 
named place. 

The south has its Arcea and Raphanea, 
but so also has the north. Three days’ 
journey beyond Berytus was a well known 
ancient city called Arca or Arcen, and a 
few miles farther north atown named Ra- 
hanea (the Arabic pronenciation of Raphia- 
nea). 
exists atthis very time a river, which, al- 
though not identical in its law of intermis- 
sion, bears a striking analogy to that men- 
tioned by Josephus. 

It is situated in the valley below Kulaat 
Hussu, near the convent of Mar-Girjius.— 
Instead of running with wateron the sev- 
enth day, and being dry on the six, as was 
the case with the Sabbatic river, the bed of 
this river flows with water for twelve hours 
and is dry for two days and a half. Pre- 
inising that the writer adopts the generally 
received and no doubt correct theory, that 
these intermitting rivers or fountains are 
nothing more than the draining, on the prin- 
ciple of the syphon, of a concealed reser- 
voir, fed by subterranean streams of less 
collected volume than the capacity of the 
syphon to draw off, we quote the conclu- 
ding portion of his paper, which will be in- 
teresting to the Biblical scholar,eventhough 
it fail to convince him that the river des- 
eribed is the same which Titus saw in his 
journeyings through Syria. 

If the account of Josephus was strictly 
true when he wrote, one of the following 
changes must have occurred during the 
eighteen hundred years that have since 
elapsed. Either the supply must have so 
increased as to be able to fill the pool in 
two days and a half, and the capacity of 
the syphon so enlarged as to exhaust the 
poul with its triple supply of water in half 
the time it formerly did; or the supply and 
the capacity of the syphon remaining un- 
changed, the size of the reservoir must have 
been reduced to about one third of its an- 
cient dimensions. ‘The former supposition 
is not probable in itself, and is discounten- 
anced by the consideration that in the time 
of Josephus the amount of water was so 
great as to obtain the name of river, and it 
can only claim the title now by courtesy. 
But we may readily admit that the pool may 
have been partly filled up by debris, or by 
the falling in of its superincumbent roof of 
rock. If Pliny’s accuunt were true, then 
either the supply must be greatly diminish- 
or the reservoir greatly enlarged, fur accor- 
ding to him it required but one day of rest 
to fill the pooi, while now it takes two days 
and abalf. Either of these hypothetical 
changes is possible, but neither of them 
probable. Nor are we compelled to resort 
to any of them. I suppose the Sabbatic 
River was always nearly what we find the 
stream at Mar Girius now te be. And the 
vagueness of general rumor, the proverbial 
love of the ancients for the marvellous, and 
the desire to conform this natural phenom-| 


these great historians. 


they hada recollection of seeing in a pa- 


casion to visit the same part of Syria, and 


in regard to this remarkable river. 
ing visited and examined the ruins of the 
magnificent temple at Arca, I travelled |; 
across the country toward the north,along or 
near to the line of the ancient Roman road, | ; 
according to the itineraries and old geog- 
raphers. 
nel of a wide stream coming down from the 
mountain on which the convent is built.— 
As I expected, the peasants informed me 
Josephus, at the commencement of the) iho¢ its source was at the cave below the 
convent. 
hours north, I crossed another river, called 


which there isan ancient site, still called 
Rahanea, whichis exactly the Arabic pro- 


“Itrunsin the middle, between Arcea,| yyy ciation of the Rabpanea of Josephus. 


phanea. It hath somewhat tea peculiar (| the Ansairiyeb, at a village about twenty) 
it; for when it runs, its current 18 strong, | niles to the west of the convent. The Sheikh 


/ generations, unchanged. 


| 


Now between these two places there | 


sweet children. But all these honors—all 


enon to the Jewish division of time, will! he continued, his voice growing louder and 
sufficiently account for the statement of deeper in his efforts to control himself.— 
“He was unworthy to retain them. His 


srt visit to the coaventof St. George in 
840. In October, 1845, Jagainhad oc-|s 


ad opportunities to make farther inquiries 


Hav- |}; 


At length I came to the dry chan- 


After travelling two or three 


Arosh, or Leper’s River, on the banks of 


I spent the night with an old Sheikh of 


was not only acquainted with the fountain, 
which he called Neba el Fuar, but immedi- 
ately gave to the stream itself the name of 
Nhr Sebty, or seventh day river. And he 
insisted that it ran only once in seven days, 


sorse than all—she, who had berne him 


two babies, was forced to abandon him and | T 
graphs upon 
rounds so generally, thatit may be wel| 


why ? Could Ihave become so changed 
enough to expose the blunder which has leq 


in a few short years? 
spurned, and even the wife of my bosom |it 
Alas! my friends, it was mad indulgence 


changing the human into a bestial. 
this, f were now an honorable and useful 
representative to Congress, pursuing after 
my country’s good, and blest in the house 
circle with wife and cluldren. 
wife separated from me, I sank rapidly. 


ebased himself and disgraced them. And 


Aud 


eek an asylum in her father’s house. 


What power was 
here to abase me that my fellow beings) 


urned away heart-stricken from me?— 5 


n mockery! A very demon—a Circe—|h 
But for) 4 


After my 


“A state of perfect sobriety brought too 
many terrible thoughts ; [therefore drank 
more freely, and was rarely, if ever, from 
under the bewildering effects of partial in- 
toxication. I remained in the same village 
for some years, but never once saw her du- 
ring that time—nor a glimpse of my chil-|t 
dren. At last | became so abandoned in 


that Mar Yobanoah has been impaled 1_ 


plain. 
furmer ; no report of the death of the lat. 


Mar Youannan.—le the statement true 


he Courier and Enquirer says :-—“Par,. 


this subject are guing the 


rthe prevalent misconception concerning 
. The last steamer brought Wilmer ang 
mith’s paper, stating that ‘Mav Johanna, 


the second Bishop among the Nestorians, 


ad been impaled.’ The person who made 
pthe Telegraphic dispatch for the New 


York pspers, sought to be wise beyond 
what was written, and sent the news thus. 
‘Mar Yohannah, the second Urshop of the 
Nestorians, who visited this country 
had been impaled,’ &c. 
gin of the whole matter. 
Mar Yobannah are two persons, ihe former 
living in the mountain and the latter on the 


tly, 


This was the or. 
Mar Johanna and 
If either has been impaled, it is the 


er has yet reached us on any better au- 
hority than that of the Telegraphic corres. 


pondent mentioned above.” 


my life, that my wife, urged on by her 
friends, no doubt, filed an application for a 
divorce, and as cause could easily be shown 
why it should be granted, a separation was 
legally declared. To complete my «lis- 
grace, at the next Congressional canvass, J 


althotgh I knew to the contrary. But, in| 


observed to keep this order perpetually and accordance with his own religion, he made ithe district. I left the county and State 
exactly. Whence itis that they callit the j, 4 Moslem, declaring that it flowed ouly | where I had lived from my boyhood up. 


on Friday. From some such Sheikh as this, | 


from the sacred seventh day among the | Josephus (or Titus) may have received his) Fortwo years ofthat period 1 abandoned 
account eighteen centuries ago, as he passed myself to the fearful impulse of the habit] 


along this road. Nor ought it to be regard- | 


commentatars regard as identical with, al- ved as very wonderful that traditions should inovement—the great temperance cause.— 
though it exactly reverses the ozder of, the _be handed down in the East, for so many) At first I sneered, then wondered, listened 


We have thie ve- 


J ; 7 . 
This day | ry yames of the places preserved unaltered, | great wave that was sweeping onward, in 
! J 4 ' . . - . 
of labor of the one, und rest of the other, | ang why not the singular tradition conuect- | the hope of being carried far out of the 
' . . . 
jreach of danger, and I did not hope witi: 


ed with them ? 


; : My travelling companion on the later a vain hope. 
Let this be as it may, the river) jouy, Captain Newbold, of the East India) than I eould have deemed. 
army, subsequently made a visit to the con- | 


ventof St. George, solely to examine this 
river. Heis fully convinced of its identity 
with the Sabbatic river of Josephus. He 
however understood the taonks to say that 


' —— eee : * 
never al any aiemenes, save te the eee G periods of intermission varied with the | red to me much that | have Jost—but not 


rainy and dry seasonsof the year. This is 


ery probably correct. 


An Unfaithful Mother. 
The mother of a rising family was visit- 
ed by her pastor. Considerations drawn 


hell, fuiled to reach her conscience, which 
seemed to be encased in atriple shield of 
fadamant, until the clergyman, us he rose 
to depart, exclaimed, * Well, madam, if you, 
(a mother, be indifferent to the welfare of 
your cluldren, aud do not pray for them, 
who will?” The right key was tounched.— 
| Very true,” said she, her eyes filled with 


! ° 
| tears, “if mothers mousters prove, what can 
i? 


be expected from others ! 
he was now detained to addiess the throne 


By her request 
; 


lef grace ow belaif of her family. “Re- 
member my children,” saul she, “and, Ol! 


remember their unfaithful mother !” 


~~ Te SA 


From the Watchinan of the Valley. 
A ‘Irie Sory, 
In the evening of the day Alice arrived 
| . 
at S———— 


Her 


friend, who had become enthusiastic in the 


was to be held in one of the churches. 


cause, urged her to this meeting, which Al- 
ice did, although witha feeling of reluc- 
The house was crowded above and 
The preliminaries usually apper- 


| tance. 
below. 
taining to such meetings having been duly 
arranged, a brief opening address was made 
by one of the ministers. A reformed man 
then related his experience with a great ef- 
fect. Afterhe had finished there was a 
man who had been seated far back, with his 
face partly turned from the audience, rose 
slowly and moved to the front of the stage. 

A half suppressed exclamation escaped 
Alice as her eyes caught the well known 
features of him who had been her husband, 
while a quick thrill ranthrough her. Then 
her frame trembled in accord with her flut- 
tering heart. The face of Mr. Delancy 


ed uponit. Its calm, dignified elevation 
had been restored, but with what difference! 
Whiat before was cheerful, was sad, very 
sal. “Mr. President,” he began, in a bro- 
ken voice, “although I had consented at 
your urgent selicitation, to address this 
large assembly to-night, yet | have felt so 
strong a reluctance to do so that it has been 
with the utmost difficulty that I could drag 
myself forward. But TI had passed my 
word, I could not violate it. As to relating 
my experience, thatl do not think I ean 
venture upon. The past I dare not recall. 
Would to heaven that just ten years of my 
life were blotted out.” 

The speaker paused a moment, already 
muc' affected. ‘Then resuming in a firmer 
voice, he said, 

“But something must be said of my own 
case, or J shall fail to make that impression 
on your minds which I wish to produce. 
Pictures of real life touch the heart with 
power, while abstract presentations of truth 
glitter coldly in the intellectual regions of 
the mind, and then fade away from the per- 
ception like figures in a diorama. 

Your speaker once stood among the first 
members of the bar in a neighboring State, 
nay more than that—he represented his 
county for three years in the Assembly of 
the Commonwealth. And more than this 
—voccupied a seat in Congress for two Con- 
gressional periods. 

At this announcement the stillness of 
death pervaded the crowded assembly. 
“Yet more than that,”’ he continued, his 
voice sinking into a low, thrilling tone, “he 
once had a tenderly loved wife and two 


these blessings have departed from me,” 


The following circumstance corroborates 


constituents ui threw him off because he had 


» great experience meeting | 


was greatly changed since she had last look- | 


was left off the ticket as unfit to represent 


“Three years have elapsed since then.— 


had acquired. Thenlheard of this new 


at last, and finally threw myself upon the 
It did for me all and more 


“Itset me once more upon my feet—once 
A year of sobri 


| 
more made aman of me. 
lety, earnest devotion to my profession, and | 
fervent prayer to Him who alone gives 
strength in evey good resolution, bas resto- 
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